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anew emphasizing selfhood. 1 But will it not be necessary to give the doc- 
trine the deepest possible grounding? And will it be possible to main- 
tain the principle on the basis alone of immediate self-consciousness and 
the criticism of opposing positions (pp. 406-410 et passim) ? Larger 
attempt is made to define the meaning of self and to meet the questions 
arising from the relations of the absolute self to the partial selves. In 
the final chapter this subject is developed in connection with contemporary 
discussions. Much in the spirit of Royce, the writer contends for the 
uniqueness and the inclusiveness of the absolute self in contrast to the 
' pluralisms ' of Howison, Rashdall and McTaggart. The problems which 
are involved in monism of this type are resolutely faced, and although it 
is not claimed that they are all elucidated, none are passed without 
careful consideration. In this way the argument advances from the 
existence of self, its nature and its relation to time, to the problem of 
freedom and the outlook toward immortality, concluding with the eloquent 
summary which has already been quoted. A. C. Armstrong. 

Wesleyan University. 

Ethical Aspects of Economics. W. R. Sorley. International Journal 

of Ethics, Vol. XVII., Nos. 1 and 3. Pp. 1-13; 275-290. 

In the days of Mill and Carlyle there was a bitter controversy between 
economists and moralists, which arose from the failure, or, at least, the 
seeming failure, of the economist to recognize the continuity of the 
economic life with its social environment. To-day a problem fronts 
both economist and moralist, which arises from the full recognition by 
the economist, as well as by the moralist, of that continuity which before 
was in question. The ethical aspects of economics are two: the first is 
the fact of that continuity just mentioned ; the second is the problem that 
arises in and from that continuity. 

Dealing with the first of these ethical aspects of economics, Mr. Sorley 
classifies the moral influences which enter into and modify the produc- 
tion and distribution and consumption of wealth under three heads: 
mental processes, the forms of social life, and the system of law declared 
and enforced by the state. In the first of these fields, for example, it is 
impossible to suppose man actuated merely by the desire for wealth even 
in the pursuit of wealth. On the contrary, that pursuit is largely actu- 
ated by motives that are ethical, by the sense of duty, and by ideas of 
good and evil. Economic facts are imbedded in a larger mass of facts, 
mental, social and legal, among all of which the ethical facts have an 
important place. The economic man or the economic state is a mere 
figment or hypothesis. 

The second and more important ethical aspect of economics may be 
resolved into the relation which exists between the concept of value in 
exchange, or extrinsic worth, on the one hand, and worth proper, or 
intrinsic worth, on the other. The term value, as the economist uses it, 

1 Cf. with Miss Calkins's argument in this work and in her more distinct- 
ively psychological treatises, Chap. XII. in Judd's ' Psychology,' recently pub- 
lished. 
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is always value in exchange, and is commonly stated in terms of money. 
But money itself is a value in exchange. Therefore, in attempting to 
state the value in exchange of any commodity in terms of money, we are 
landed in a circulus in definiendo. Either this fact is overlooked by the 
economist or he hopes to escape by employing such terms as value in use 
or utility. It is, however, necessary to recognize that the only escape 
from the circle of values in exchange, or extrinsic worths, is found in 
reference to an intrinsic worth, which is entirely independent of exchange. 
And we must also note that the intrinsic worth of things can not be deter- 
mined by the economic method. Many things that have great intrinsic 
worth, a good conscience, for example, have no extrinsic worth, no eco- 
nomic worth at all. 

This distinction between extrinsic and intrinsic worth enforces the 
essential dependence of economics on that science which deals with in- 
trinsic worth, the science of ethics. And Mr. Sorley proceeds to define 
the purpose and methods of ethics, considered from this point of view. 

The leading conception of ethics is that of intrinsic worth, or good- 
ness. It raises the question what a thing is really worth, not merely what 
it has, as a matter of fact, been worth to this man or that. This real 
worth is a matter, not of fact, but of ideal. However serviceable the his- 
torical study of the social facts of morality may be, that study must be 
looked on as subsidiary to the determination of the validity of standards 
of worth. That validity, which is the primary concern of ethics, can not 
be determined either by the permanence of those standards — the conserva- 
tive fallacy, or by the tendency of those standards — the radical fallacy. 
It is not to be assumed that that which has most worth either has existed 
or ever will exist. 

These considerations naturally lead the economist to ask on what basis 
ethical science does base its conclusions, by what method it actually de- 
termines the real worth of things. There are, says Mr. Sorley, two ways. 
Ethics is one of those sciences that look on life as a whole; it takes into 
consideration all worths whatever. And it aims to establish a system of 
moral judgments which shall cover the whole of life and be free from 
internal contradictions. The first method, then, rests its conclusion on 
the scope and the coherence of the system of judgments. 

The second method is the appeal to the moral judgment of the good 
man. " The opinion of the good man on a question of conduct appeals 
to the average man with a conviction and intimacy which the opinion of 
the clever man on a question of science does not produce." 

Percy Hughes. 

Tulane University. 

Les expressions exterieures et profondes des emotions chez I'homme et 
les animaux. Francois-Franck. Bulletin de Vlnstitut General Psy- 
chologique. April-June, 1906. Pp. 83-94. 
M. Franck gives an interesting account of emotion as derived from 

secondary and representative stimulation. His presentation is good in 



